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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 515.) 


CHARITY AT HOME. 


But there was’ one species of educational 
movement at Birmingham in which he bore so 
prominent a part, and which has been attended 
with such remarkable results, that we must ex- 
plain it atsome length, borrowing our materials 
chiefly from a communication supplied to us by 
William White, himself one of the instruments 
in the beneficent work he so well describes. 

Although the Society of Friends have al- 
ways been zealous promoters of secular educa- 
tion, it is only of late years, with few ex- 
ceptions, that their attention has been drawn 
to the work of religious instruction in connec- 
tion with Sabbath schools. ‘The late Joseph 
Sturge,’ says the author of the interesting 
volume called ‘All Round the Wrekin,’ ‘ did 
many a good work in his day, watching always 
for occasions of generous beneficence, and suc- 
coring with that kindness of heart which, so 
to speak, animates succor with a living spirit. 
In the year 1845 he was talking with a few 
young Friends on the deplorable scenes observ- 
able in large towns on Sunday mornings; un- 
washed Laziness lounging in narrow streets, 
troops of boys making mischief with trees, 
hedgerows, and fences, or playing at ‘pitch 
and hustle,’ in the outskirts, and expressed a 
regret that Sunday schools commonly turned 
their scholars adrift at the ripest age for folly 
and vice. Could not something be doae to miti- 
gate the evil? 
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Birmingham, conducted by the younger mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Many objec- 
tions were started at first by good men: as 
what new scheme of beneficence is ever begun 
without having to encounter objections from 
good men? But it has outlived all objections, 
and, from small beginniogs, now numbers up- 
wards of one thousand scholars, while the ex- 
ample given at Birmingham has spread widely 
among the Society in all parts of the country. 
Of the part which Mr. Sturge took in promot- 
ing this blessed work we must now permit the 
writer to speak in his own language. Nor can 
we persuade ourselves to abridge this most in- 
teresting and affecting narrative :— 

‘He was mainly instrumental,’ says Mr. 
White, ‘in the establishment of the large 
Adult Sabbath School at Birmingham. It was 
at his house that the first teachers’ meetings 
were held, and the plans of usefulness laid, 
which have since been so eminently success- 
ful and so greatly favored with the Divine 
blessing. At the close of the year 1847, 
when the Birmingham School had been two 
years in operation, at the invitation of Joseph 
Sturge, a conference was convened in that 
town, for the purpose of interesting the Re- 
ligious Society to which he belonged more large- 
ly in the Sabbath School work. A number of 
Friends were thus brought together from va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, the result being 
the establishment of the ‘Friends’ First Day 
School Association,” which has continued in 
successful operation ever since ; chiefly by the 
instrumentality of members of the Society in 
Bristol, the Sabbath School work is now pretty 
nearly as widely extended amongst Friends as 
amongst other Christian bodies ; and in Adult 
Sabbath Schools especially, they have been re- 
markably successful. 

‘It may be fairly said that no institution 
ever interested Joseph Sturge more completely 
than the Friends’ “First Day School” at 
Birmingham. For a long time it was quite 
unique in some of its arrangements. The 


The question was not asked in scholars meet the teachers on First day motn- 


vain ; the young Friends present were willing to | ings at the early hour of half-past seven; and 


try. Thus began the ‘Adult Sabbath School’ of 


it is a cheering sight to see some hundreds of 
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the working classes of both sexes assembling 
at such an hour for religious instruction. 

‘Joseph Sturge was pre-eminently the pnurs- 
ing father of this institution, in which many 
who were once drunken, ignorant, and de- 
praved, have become sober and consistent 
Christian men and women. Habits of saving 
have been encouraged, which have greatly con- 
duced to domestic comfort amongst a class too 
little in the enjoyment of it; and self-respect 
and kindred virtues in many a Birmingham 
workman’s home, have taken the place ‘of 
roughness and profanity. In assembling the 
school at such an early hour a difficulty arose ; 
many of the young friends engaged as teachers 
were assistants or apprentices, and it was not 
easy for them to disturb the arrangements of 
the households in which they resided, so as to 
obtain breakfast before school; and as the 
Friends’ meeting commenced at ten, there was 
not suficient time to get a meal at the conclusion 
of the school at half-past nine. Joseph Sturge, 
ever fertile in resources, and always ‘‘ given to 
hospitality,” soon got rid of the difficulty by 
offering to provide a breakfast for the teachers 
near the school premises, and this provision is 
still generously continued since his decease, by 
other members of his family. And while thus 
liberally providing for the material wants of the 
teachers, about every other First-day, he bim- 
self was present at these seven o’clock break- 
fasts, always setting the example of punctu- 
ality, always with a beaming smile of welcome 
for all; aud especially a kindly word of en- 
couragement and recognition to the youngest. 
On these occasions he commonly accompanied 
the teachers to the school-room, and commenced 
the business of the school by reading a chapter 
from the Bible. 

‘In the teachers’ meetings he took a deep 
and lively interest, and whether held at his 
own house or not he constantly attended them. 
How he rejoiced when reports of success were 
made, and the work appeared to be progress- 
ing; how he endeavored to stimulate those 
who were less successful as teachers than 
others, who were laboring under discouragement 
of any kind! In speaking of the duty devolv- 
ing upon all who had themselves enjoyed the 
privileges ef a religious education, of endeavor- 
ing to employ their talents for the temporal 
or spiritual good of others, he frequently said, 
“TI believe the very youngest teacher may rea- 
sonably take encouragement to hope for the 
Divine blessing, although his calling at first 
may only be to teach a few poor children their 
A BC; andif this is done from love to our 
Master, the reward will not be withheld, and 
more may afterwards be committed to his keep 
ing.” 
‘ Although the calls upon his time were in- 
ecssxnt, he was always both ready and willing 






























he loved so much. Tea and other social meet- 
ings are greatly in vogue with the scholars, in 
connection with various 
have grown out of the school. 
was always glad that such meetings should be 
made a means of moral and religious improve- 
ment, and on the invitation of a teacher or 
some of the scholars, he would spend a whole 
evening in listening to the experiences of many 
of the men from amongst those in whose char- 
acter a change had taken place. 
casion he had hastened from London, where in 
the morning he had formed part of a deputa- 
tion to Lord Palmerston, on purpose to be 
present at one of these friendly gatherings, in 
which he remarked how much more congenial 
to his own feelings the conclusion of the day 
was, than the commencement. 


institutions which 
Joseph Sturge 


On one oc- 


‘He highly appreciated the growing in- 


dependence and self-helpfulness of many of 
the scholars ; regarding it as no small evidence 
of the benefit they had received in the school. 


‘ Some of these scholars, from having derived 


good themselves, became desirous of doing 
good to others. 
young man seeing a number of poor ignorant 
children running about the streets on the 


In one case, in particular, a 


Sabbath, and apparently uncared for, invited 


some of them into his own house, and in a 


simple way began to give them instruction, 
expending a little from his scanty means in 
buying two or three large-print Testaments and 
some elementary books. This little effort was 
successful; the number of children increased 
to such an extent that the cottage became too 
small, on which the worthy man obtained per- 
mission to use a dilapidated warehouse near at 
hand. After this little school had continued 
in operation for twelve months, the teacher, 
being at one of those tea meetings at which 
Joseph Sturge was also present, gave a little 
account of his labors. At the conclusion of 
the meeting he called the young man aside, 
and slipped two sovereigns into his hand, say- 
ing, “I am no teacher, but I can give a little 
money; 1 hope thou wilt be encouraged to 
persevere, and any time that a little help is 
needed, I shall be obliged if thou wilt let me 
know of it.” 

‘The writer will never forget the last visit 
Joseph Sturge paid to Severn Street school, 
only the Sabbath preceding his death. He 
was accompanied by a minister of the Society 
of Friends from a distant town, but who was 
engaged in religicus service in Birmingham at 
that time. Joseph Sturge introduced his 
friend to the scholars as “one who had come 
in the love of the Gospel to visit his friends at 
Birmingham ; and who, with similar feelings, 
had come to the school that morning, and who 
would probally have something to say to them 
after the usual chapter had teen read.” A 


toattend any meeting of scholars in this school | very appropriate address followed, at the oon- 
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clusion of which a solemn silence ensued, and; Nothing, indeed, can more strikingly show 
which continued for a longer period than was} the largeness of his heart and the catholicity 
customary on such occasions, teachers and|of his temper than the character of these trib- 
scholars being apparently deeply impressed. | utes to his memory which flowed in upon the 
Joseph Sturge remarked afterwards to a/family from individuals and from bodies be- 


teacher on his way to meeting, that he could! longing to every class and sect without dis- 
hardly tell bow it was that tie sileuce held so| tinction. 


long, but that he did not seem able to break (To be continued.) 
it any sooner. eS 

‘On the following First-day it devolved on} WHILE some professors are laboring to miti- 
the writer to read a chapter from the same desk | gate the rule of Christ, let us be solely taken 
where Joseph Sturge had so often, with loving | up in seeking that powerful help of the Holy 
accents and genial smile, read the Holy Book | Spirit, which renews the strength of the faint- 
—during the week he had gone to his rest.|iog soul, and enduing her with power from on 
His favorite chapter, Romans xii., was chosen, | high, shall in truth make the most rigid prac- 
and a few remarks offered in connection with tice easy. While some strive to accommodate 
the sad loss teachers and scholars alike had|the road to their strength, let us by relying 
sustained in the removal of one so “ fruitful in| on God, seek from Him strength adequate to 
good works,” and in kindly counsel towards|the difficulties of the way,—let us avoid the 
the institution he had done so much to rearjerror of softening down Christianity to the 
and to support in efficient working. The tear-|low standard of general practice.—Memoirs 
ful and subdued expression of countenance on | of Port Royal. 
the part of the scholars evinced how deeply eo 
they felt their loss, and many, many expressions 
of sorrow and regret fell from their lips that 
day. Such as these: “ Ah, if ever there was 
a good man he was one!’ “I shall never read 
nor hear that chapter without thioking of Mr. 
Sturge!” ‘‘ Well, we are sure if the Bible is 
true that he is safe!’ ‘‘ Birmingham and 
Severn Street Sabbath Schools will seem quite 
different places without Mr. Sturge!” “ Mr. 
Sturge wasn’t a bit proud—he used to mrke 
himself just one of we!” “ Yes, and if any- 
body called at his house to ask for a little help 
for a scholar or a poor neighbor, he was just 
as kind as though we was his equals, and ac- 
tually thavked us for asking him!’ And then 
the tears would flow as another would say, 
“ Ah, we shall never see his like no more !”’ 

But it was in no sectarian spirit that Mr. 
Sturge promoted this Friends’ Sunday-school. 
It did, indeed, afford him singular pleasure to 
see the young people connected with his own 
denomination engage in a work which promised 
such admirable results; for he had long felt 
that in latter times too much of the spirit of 
Quietism had crept over a society which, in its 
earlier years, was remarkable for nothing more 
than the actively aggressive and missionary 
character of its labors. But he by no means 
restricted his interest and encouragement to 
that school. In the resolution of the Birming- 
ham Sunday school Union adopted after his 
death, that body, while speaking of his univer- 
sal world-wide benevolence, ‘ desires specially 
to have in remembrance the kindly sympathy 
and co-operation received from him for many 
years by this Union, by contributions to its 
schemes of usefulness, by presiding at some of 
its meetings, and by adding to all the weight 


of his own example in varied efforts to benefit 
the rising race.’ 



























The “Old Banner” Essays. 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY REVIVED 
OR, STRONG POINTS OF QUAKERISM. 
‘‘True Quakerism is. Primitive Christianity revived.’—W. Penn. 
(Continued from page 518.) 

Let us, then, turn to the consideration al- 
ready referred to, of that important element of 
strength in the Church of the Friends, as seen 
in the breadth and comprehensiveness of its 
constitution. Here we may be said to come 
again upon one of the great foundation stones. 
For the total absence, in its Church polity, of 
all ecclesiastical rank or domination, the clear 
recognition of Christ alone as the Head of the 
Church, holding free communion with His peo- 
ple by the Holy Spirit, and the full consider- 
ation given to every individual member, are 
nothing but a simple rendering into practice 
of the words of our Lord, already referred to, 
«One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.” And the stability and safety, 
as well as the completeness of this arrangement, 
are worthy of careful remark. No democracy 
could be more comprehensive than that which 
has been built on this Divine plan ; at the same 
time, no close government could be stronger or 
more secure. It would seem to combine the 
| freedom of the popular Commonwealth with the 
order and safety of a theocracy, of which Christ 
is President and King. 

Those who have left other denominations to 
join the Friends, have often been greatly im- 
pressed with this striking distinction between 
the two systems Before, they were members 
of a flock, in suboriination, if not in subjec. 
tian, to one man, who was io many cases neither 
the oldest nor the wisest, nor the most advanced 
in religious experience, but who was neverthe- 
less the appointed ruler of the congregation. 
He was the shepherd; they were the sheep. 
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He was the laborer; they, the admiring spec- 
tators. But in their new position as Friends, 
each has found himself one of the “ brethren,” 
invested with a most valuable and useful 
responsibility, as a unit in the Church of Christ. 

The great annual gathering of the Society 
of Friends, held in London, and called “ the 
Yearly Meeting,” is a Church synod, that in 
its character and arrangements stands alone 
among the legislative assemblies of the Chris- 
tian world. Among other religious bodies, for 
the most part, these are mere clerical convoca- 
tions, in which the people take but small in- 
terest. In many, the “laity” have not a 
single voice. But here is to be seen a meeting 
of fellow-believers, in which no office of the 
Church, however sacred, gives any distinctive 
pre-eminence ; in which, while the wisdom of 
grey hairs and long experience, and the power 
of religious life, are fully recognized, yet all are 
on the same platform—all have an equal voice 
—all are “ brethren.” 

Nor have these important advantages to be 
qualified by the usually required deductions in 
the working of free democratic institutions. 
There is a Presencesrecognized in the Friends’ 
meetings that has been found of all means the 
most effectual to subdue impatience, to check 
impetuous feelings, and to chain down all reck- 
less license. This large assembly is pre-emi- 
nently distinguished for the grave propriety, 
the solemn reverence, and the Christian charity 
and forbearance, of its deliberations. There 
is, indeed, nothing that so much shocks the 
Quaker idea of the serious decorum required in 
religious debate, as to read some of the pro- 
ceedings and practices of other Church assem- 
blies. The loud applause following the solewn 
addresses of the more eminent members, the 
votes of thanks for labors rendered to Christ by 
“ unprofitable servants ;” the prominent recog- 
bition, by some assemblies, of men of rank or 
great public personages noted in the world, (as 
was seen in the Free Church synod of Scotland, 
when the whole meeting rose to do honor to 
the presence of. Lord Panmure!) not to mention 
the indecorous expression of disapproval occa- 
sionally to be met with, are incidents altogether 
repugnant to the Quaker mind, and from which 
their own Yearly Meeting, notwithstanding its 
popular construction, is entirely free. 

In a word, the government of the Church of 
the Friends is a standing protest against the as- 
sertion that a paid body of clergy is essential to 
the maintenance of discipline, and to the need- 
fal care of spiritual affairs; and that, without 
such supervision, by a body of men set apart and 
paid for the work, the heritage of God would 
be overrun with weeds, and get in hopeless dis- 
order. For its Christian care in these respects, 
the Society of Friends’ has always been conspic- 
uous ; while its constitutional arrangements for 
Church government and for pastoral oversight 
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bear marks of a comprehensive and far-seeing 
wisdom, which are worthy of the most careful 
examination.* 

In intimate connection with this view of our 
subject, it will be proper torefer to the peculiar 
advantages open to the Friends in the freedom 
of the Gospel Mini try ; in the full recognition 
of the great truth that Christ alone has the 
right and power to select and qualify for this 
sacred office ; and in the entire absence of any 
pecuniary remuneration for such _ service. 
Every one at all familiar with the tone of pop- 
ular feeling in this country, is aware that one 
great obstacle to the success of the ministry 
among those denominations of Christians who 
fail to recognise this Gospel freedom, has been 
the constantly recurring idea that those who 
labor—be they never so zealous—are laboring 
in their trade. The warmth of another’s anx- 
iety for even our eternal welfare, loses not a 
little of its force upon us, when it comes at- 
tended with the feeling, that this very anxiety, 
and this very zeal, are included in the ordinary 
duties of a paid profession. 

That this is a serious difficulty, especially in 
dealing with the heedless and indifferent mil- 
lions that are, alas! to be fuund even in 
this Christian country, is the confessed ex- 
perience of many devoted laborers of the 
class referred to; nor can it be denied that 
it is one of natural growth. Even the great 
missionary explorer of South Africa refers to 
such a feeling as existing among the savage 
tribes of the desert, in connection with the 
labors of paid Christian teachers among them. 
Their gratitude was on this account-less hearty, 
and their sense of the importance of the Gos- 
pel message to their own eternal interests less 
heart-reaching ; and they were ready at times 
to demand as a right, services both secular and 
religious, for which they. knew the appointed 
pastor was paid. Still more recently we find 
the same impediment alluded to in striking 
language, from the plattorm of Exeter Hall, at 
one of the Annual Meetings. A missionary 
fr.m India, commenting on the character of the 
people amongst whom he had labored, is reported 
to have spoken as follows :—‘ The missionary 
is regarded by the natives as a mere mercenary 
agent, who makes a trade of preaching, and 
who strives to gain converts to Christianity as 
a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence !” 
That the heathen at home, as already referred 
to, constantly speak and think in the same di- 
rection, and that this presents an almost impen- 
etrable barrier to the spread of the Gospel 
amongst them, is too well known-to need illus- 
tration. 

From such a hindrance as this, as is plain 
from the pages of the New Testament, the 


* For full details on this subject see the Society’s 
official publication, entitled “ Doctrine, Practice and 
Discipline.” 
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apostles and all the first Christian missionaries 
were entirely free. . While wholly occupied in 
laboring for the spread of the Gospel, and in 
journeying from place to place, often in dark 
and heathen districts, in the cause of Christ, 
they accepted in its simplicity the plain direction 
of their Lord, receiving necessary and voluntary 
support from those amongst whom they toiled, 
and who appreciated their service: but at other 
times laboring diligently in their various call- 
ings, setting a Christian example of industry 
and high-minded independence to the flock of 
God over which they had been appointed over- 
seers and pastors, and thus proving the disin- 
terestedness of their love, and the Divine 
origin of their authority and zeal. No wonder 
their labors were so signally blessed, when 
there was such evidence throughout of an aban- 
donment of self, and all the cherished hopes of 
fife, for love to God and man. This was a 
ministry worthy of that great Lord and Saviour 
who had so loved the world! 

And in the case of the early Quaker Church, 
dedication and self-sacrifice not unworthy to 
stand by the side of Apostolic service may be 
abundantly found. Ina day when Protestant 
Churches had scarcely put their hand to mis- 
sionary labor, the Quaker preachers went forth 
by hundreds, without fee or reward, under the 
constraining love of Christ, to proclaim His 
truth to the world. And wonderful indeed was 
their success! Ina few brief years, through 
their indefatigable and unbought labor, Qua- 
kerism, or in other words, the simple Gospel in 
its fulness, had been embraced in England by 
scores of thousands ; not a few of the rich, and 
multitudes of the poor and those of middle 
rank, flocked joyfully to the Old Banner once 
again displayed, and recognized this rendering 
ot Christ’s message as the simple truth. 

Nor did the great. Reforming and Reviving 
movement stop within the English seas. Hav- 
ing spread to Scotland, having gained a footing 
in Ireland, and gathered numbers among the 
secluded valleys of Wales, it planted itself in 
various parts of the continent of Europe, then 
crossed the broad Atlantic, finding a home ora 
prison in the young colonies of America, and 
a resting place among the tropical islands of 
the Caribbean Sea. Space will not admit of 
dwelling on these labors, or on the benign in- 
fluence of this Revival of Primitive Christiaa- 
ity on the English people, in calming the 
waters of strife, in turning in some degree the 
roused feeling of the nation into a spiritual 
channel, and laying, for the first time in the 
history of the Reformed Churches, the broad 
foundations of religious liberty, and the sacred 
rights of conscience. The pages of Sewel’s 
History of the early Friends, and the remark- 
able journal of George Fox, furnish the fullest 
details of this instructive portion of the history 
of the Christian Church. 


But this brave Christian enthusiasm, con- 
stantly feeding its faith by a fixed and steady 
gaze on the things unseen which are eternal, 
passed away in great degree with that noble 
generation. Faith and earnestness are no more 
hereditary than other virtues; and even en- 
lightened views lose their lustre, unless they 
steadily reflect the presence of Him who called 
Himself the Light of the World. Thereaction 
with which every great movement has been fol- 
lowed, settled gradually upon the Church of 
the Friends. The Holy Experiment became 
greatly limited and grievously marred. Ex- 
aggerated notions set in respecting the work of 
the Hoiy Spirit, and the degree and method of 
Divine help and guidance necessary to qualify 
the Christian to serve his Lord. Willing ser- 
vants were hindered, outposts abandoned, and 
a great catholic movement turned by degrees 
into the narrow channels of a sect. 

Yet it is interesting to notice, that through all 
‘the discouragements that have thus arisen, the 
old Gospel views on the ministry have been 
steadily maintained, and that they have been 
attended with not a few of the old results. It 
is surely from this sense of the unselfish and 
self-denying nature of his labors, that the 
Quaker preacher has, even in recent times, 
gained ready acvess in his Gospel service to 
places, and scenes, and people, that no paid 
minister could ever have reached.* For the 
hardest and most indifferent heart bows rev- 
erently in recognition of the solemn call of 
Divine obligation, and dares not, with all ite 
wilfulness, to turn away from pure, disinterested 
Gospel love. It is thus that such laborers have 
been able to penetrate with their sacred mes- 
sage to the dens of slaveholders, where the 
sound of the Gospel had never before been 
heard ; to enter the courts of kings, to sit side- 
by-side with despots, and to pour into their ears 
the plain unflattering truth. It is thus that 
they have succeeded in tracking the felon out 
in his vile resorts,—in visiting the dens of 
thieves and housebreakers, having gained their 
confidence by that self-sacrificing, holy earnest- 
ness that wins so powerfully, and thus rescued 
many a poor doomed victim from the paths of 
death. 

It is due to this, rather than to any personal 
qualifications, that even in the degradation of 
the jail, and at a time when the jail was a 
festering abode of horrible vice and neglect, 
the voice of the Quaker minister succeeded in 
gaining a hearing ; that it gathered into rev- 
erent and submissive attention the very pariahs 
of society, whom the paid chaplains had turned 
from in despair or disgust; that it tamed and 
restored, by Divine Grace, the wild savage whe 





* This is obviously true, not of Quaker preach rs 
only, but of all who have freely gone forth under 
right authority. It is of principles and their results 
that we speak—not of men, 
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had been expelled in all his ignorance and 
misery from civilized life, and breathed some 
little warmth of Christian tenderness into his 
hardened soul. 

(To be concluded.) 


Lukg, the Evangelist, whose praise is in the 
gospel, never praises himself, or relates his own 
labors ; and we only trace his movements in 
connection with St. Paul by the change of a 
pronoun, or the unconscious variation of his 
style.— Conybeare. 

MABEL Hipstey, of Hull, England, a Minister, 
wife of John Hipsley, died 21st of 4th mo., 
1864, aged 94 years. 

Mabel Hipsley, the daughter of the late 
William and Esther Tuke,—well known names 
in the Society of Friends,—was born at York 
on the 10th of Third month, 1770, and lived 
to the advanced age of ninety-four. In the 
example and training of her excellent and 
honored parents she possessed no ordinary ad- 
vantages, and these were not lost upon her. 
She was naturally of a very lively disposition, 
and is described as ‘“‘‘ the pet’ of all the family, 
and well she might be so; not only as the 
youngest loveabie thing in the house, but be- 
cause she was really a loveable child, the little 
beauty of the family ; ready with her repartees, 
not over fond of her books, but giving indica. 
tions of that intuitive quickness which so often 
distinguishes the female mind.” 

She was early in life the subject of religious 
impressions, to which yielding her heart, she 
became in youth the disciple of that Master 
whom she loved and served in mature life and 
in old age. Mabel Tuke was married in 1804 
to John Hipsley, of Hull. 

She first spoke as a minister in our meetings 
for worship in the yéar 1810. Her communi- 
cations were simple, practical in their character 
and clear in doctrine. Deeply sensible of the 
solemn responsibilities attaching to her gift, 
she was especially careful not to multiply 
words. 

Striking natural characteristics with Mabel 
Hipsley were a strong will, independence of 
mind, and a certain freshness and directness of 
thought and expression which, without re- 
ligious principle, leads to the disregard of the 
feelings of others. But coupled with these 
features was an unfeigned humility and much 
watchfulness, regulating and modifying her 
natural disposition; and she exhibited the 
fruits of the Spirit in her daily life and con- 
versation. These traits in her Christian char- 
acter, and an intense hatred of sin, are dis- 
played in the memoranda found among her 
papers relating to her personal religious ex- 
perience. 





She was permitted to retain the possession of 


her mental faculties to the end, though de- 








prived of sight for the last few years of her 
life—a deprivation peculiarly trying to one 
who shrank from anything like dependence upon 
others, or adding to their trouble, but which 
she bore with marked resignation and cheer- 
fulness.. “I wish to go as a little child, to 
have no will of my own,” was a sentiment to 
which she frequently gave expression in these 
or similar words. 

She was able to attend meetings for worship, 
and occasionally to address a few words to her 
friends, till within about three weeks of her 
death. The meeting of ministers and elders, 
which, on account of her and her husband’s 
infirmities, was often held at their house, was, 
not many months before her close, brought 
under very solemn feelings ; the name of Jesus 
being made to appear very precious to those 
present, by a simple and touching address from 
this dear friend, in which, alluding to her ap- 
proaching change, she utterly repudiated every 
trust except that which was based on God’s 
free mercy in Christ Jesus. 

On the 3d of 4th month, she was at meeting 
for the last time, and, on coming down the 
aisle.afterwards, remarked that she thought we 
might say, “ Lord, evermore give us this 
bread,” (alluding to the privilege she felt it 
to be to meet in this way,) but that she did 
not repine at being so often prevented, con- 
cluding by quoting a line of one of Cowper’s 
hymns: — 

‘“ And every place is hallowed ground.” 

About a week afterwards she appeared to 
take cold, but was not supposed to be seriously 
ill till the 15th, from which time there was 
much difficulty of speaking and some wander- 
ing of mind. On the remark being made to her 
that she would be glad to meet the dear ones 
gone before, she replied, “ Yes; but above all 
to go to Jesus, and to know my sins forgiven.” 

The day before her decease, some nourish- 
ment having been offered to her, she said, “I 
do not want that bread—nothing more. 
‘Bread of Jife and water of life,’” with more 
that could not be understood. Again, ‘I wish 
to be going.” “I desire to wait the Lord's 
time.” 

During the following rest!ess night, she ex- 
claimed, “ Come, Lord, come!’ and in the 
morniog (the ZIst,) on receiving a message 
from adear relation expressing a belief that 
she was reposing in the arms of her Saviour, 
she answered with characteristic humility, “I 
hope so.” Shortly after, she said to those at 
her bed side, “‘ Farewell ;”’ and after about half 
an hour’s perfect quiet, the purified spirit was 
most gently released, and her eyes, so long 
closed upon every earthly object, were, it is 
undoubtingly believed, permitted to behold 
the face of her Saviour, beyond the reach of 
the infirmities of age, or of sin, of suffering, or 
of sorrow. 
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The heavenly calm that succeeded, seemed to 
preclude, for a time, every feeling but that of 
thanktul rejoicing for one gathered (as a shock 
of corn fully ripe) to her eternal rest—Annual 
Monitor. 

WILL IT STAND THE TEST ? 
_ (A TRACT BY JAMES BACKHOUSE, JR. ) 


Christ died for sinners ! (Rom. v. 8. 1 Peter 
iii. 17. 1 John iv. 9,10.) All the promises 
and consolations of the Gospel are based upon 
this glorious truth. ‘He receiveth sinners, ” 
(Luke xv. 2). “He isthe Friend of sinners,” 
(Matt. xi. 19). “I came not to vall the right- 
eous, but sinners to repentance,” (Mark. ii 17). 

But while with adoring gratitude we should 
receive these blessed words, let us not regard 
them superficially, or attach a meaning to them 
which they will not bear. 

Christ-dicd for all, including those who 
are now /ost,—eternally lost! Had it been 
otherwise, He could not have died “ for the 
sins of the whvle world,” (1 Jobn ii. 2). If 
then Christ died for those who are lost for ever, 
as well as for those who are saved, how can I 
know that 7 shall not be lost? 

If, notwithstanding the perfectness,—the all. 
sufficiency of His Atonement, many of the 
very objects of that Atonement are lost, what 
has his great Sacrifice really effected for me, a 
sinner? 

It has effected this for thee,—for all. The 
prison door is set wide open. For Christ’s 
sake, God invites thee to step out of bondage 
into His glorious liberty! He offers his Holy 
Spirit to conduct thee—nay more, He visits 
thee by the light of that Holy Spirit while thou 
art still in prison,—still alienated from Him,— 
still an ungodly sinner. 

God’s part is performed. The Atonement 
is perfect,—the full price of thy redemption is 
paid. His Holy Spirit now invites thee to be 
free. 

But it does not therefore follow that thou 
art free. The same blessings were freely pur- 
chased for, and as freely offered to many 
who have passed into the eternal world, and 
upon whom the door of mercy has been finally 
closed. . What then is lacking? Thy own part 
must be performed. It will avail the prisoner 
nothing that the dungeon door is set open, and 
that he is entreated to escape, unless the will 
to do so is there,—unless he feels that he és in 
bondage, desires to escape, and so believes in 
the means of escape provided, that his will in- 
cites to action while the opportunity is afford- 
ed to him. 

The Atonement will avail us nothing, un- 
less we accept it,—not as a historic fact mere- 
ly,—not even as a great truth alone; but asa 
reality, in the living power of which we have 
each a personal vital interest. 

We must realize our bondage, before we can 





desire to be free. We must feel that God’s 
will is opposed to sin, and that we are sinners 
in His sight, ere we can believe in Christ as a 
Saviour from sin. And even if we do so “ be- 
lieve,” that “ belief” will be a vain belief,—a 
result of theory, not of vital conviction,—if we 
do not so turn from sin towards Him who 
alone can cleanse from its guilt and deliver from 
its power, as to condemn sin in ourselves! 
“ Belief” without Repentance will avail no- 
thing. Like “ faith without works,” it “ is 
dead!” 

But if my will performs any part that influ- 
ences or contributes to my own salvation, how 
can that salvation be al/ of grace? Would 
not some merit attach tome? Certainly not! 
What merit would attach to the prisoner under 
the circumstances just referred to,—what 
would his “ part’’ amount to, or avail, if there 
had been no Intercessor, and that prison door 
had remained closed till the moment of his 
final doom ? 

It is all of free grace and mercy. Those 
who accept it can have nothing to glory in. 

Even the knowledye of right and wrong in 
its simplest form isa Divine gift. It is the 
light of the Holy Spirit shining upon the con- 
science, ‘“‘ the work of the law written in the 
heart.” That knowledge which affects the 
spiritual well-being, and gives responsibility, 
by making manifest in any degree the will of 
God, is ight, (“ for whatsoever doth make man- 
ifest is light”). But it is nota natural light, 
as a product of man’s fallen nature. It cannot 
originate in man’s own heart; for “we are, by 
nature, dead in trespasses and sins.” Though 
given to all men, this light comes from the 
alone Source of light and truth; it isa ray 
from heaven mercifully given to fallen man. 

Just as the eye is absolutely “dark,” and 
powerless to originate light where no light 
exists, such is fallen man of himself alone. 
But as the feeblest ray acts upon the outward 
eye, and enables it:to transfer the impressions 
made upon it to the mind, so this ray of the 
Holy Spirit shines upon the conscience, gently 
indeed at first, and yet enough to make man 
know the difference between right and wrong. 

But just as the eye may become diseased, 
and convey distorted or untruthful impressions 
to the mind, so may conscience become diseased, 
and by reason of false doctrine ard evil exam- 
ple, so habitually put error in the place of 
truth, that its power to discern between the 
two is impaired, or even destroyed. 

And as the knowledge of right and wrong is 
a Divine gift, so also is the feeblest desire for 
deliverance from sin. The faintest longing 
after holiness comes from God alone. It also 
is the work of the Holy Spirit, the drawing of 
Divine love for Christ’s sake. But He will 
not force us to be free. There is no irresisti- 
ble grace! He who gave to man al/ the power 
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to will, has left that will unbound, in order 
that there may be a willing homage,—the ser- 
vice of an intelligent and responsible being,— 
not the “‘ obedience” of a mere machine that 
moves only as it is moved! In his matchless 
love, God sends his Holy Spirit to show us our 
alienation. He also declares it to us in the 
Gospel,—the outward revelation of His will. 
He warns us by His messengers, and invites us 
to flee from the wrath to come. 

Through the outward revelation given to us 
in the Holy Scriptures, we gain the knowledge 
of those glorious truths upon which faith can 
rest, (Romans vii. 7, 8,9, and x. 17). We 
cannot, therefore, too highly value either the 
knowledge of the things of God that is given 
to us in the Bible, or of the way to apply that 
knowledge to the wants of the soul. It is our 
duty so to acquaint ourselves with the revealed 
and recorded truth of the inspired page that 
each point of our “ belief” may be brought to 
the test of its standard. Nothing can be of 
heavenly origin that is -at variance with 
Holy Scripture! If, therefore, a man’s “ con- 
science’ leads or “ permits” him to do that 
which is contrary to the spirit of the New 
Testament, that conscience is misguided and 
diseased. There can be no discrepancy between 
the direct teaching of the Holy Spirit (upon 
the conscience) and the teaching of the New 
Testament. 

As, therefore, we value conscience, and the 
light of the Holy Spirit upon it, so also should 
we value those recorded truths which “are 
able to make wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Jesus Christ.” Where the former 
is undervalued, man’s “religion” proportionate- 
ly approaches the state of a lamp without a 
light,—an empty theory, upon which the soul 
cannot rest ;—where the Jatter is undervalued, 
the mind has no rallying point,—no security 
against those fancies, delusions and errors 
which are the natural offspring of a diseased 
or perverted conscience. 

(To be concluded.) 

A TRavELLER’s TestIMony,—“ Only a few 
weeks ago I had the privilege of visiting the 
ground where Christ lived in the flesh. I sat 
under the fig-trees of Bethany, and upon the 
Mount of Olives, then upon the edge of Jacob’s 
well, where Christ sat fatigued while looking 
for the lost sheep. I sat down at the foot of 
the mountain, not far from the sources of the 
Jordan, where he was transfigured ; and on the 
borders of Lake Tiberias, with its limpid waters, 
in which his diviné and holy image seemed to 
be still reflected; near those hills which sent 
back the echo of his voice; in that solitary 
but not devastated country, where no other 
memory rivals his. I have passed over the Via 
Dolorosa, where he bore his cross. And there, 
far from our tumultuous life, far from our de- 


bates and our struggles, seeking to lay hold of 

this holy likeness more nearly, that I might 
present it to my countrymen, it appeared to me 
that I was carried eighteen centuries back ; 
that I contemplated the Saviour face to face ; 
and I have come back from these places with a 
more joyous conviction of the reality of all this 
great past. I have come back with the pro- 
found faith that the past is more living than all 
that rises before our eyes. Against the Eternal 
Rock the waves will spend their useless foree. 
I have come back repeating the saying of a 
great servant of God on his death-bed: ‘the 
Gospel is true! the Gospel is true! the Gospel 
is true!’ If we believe, we shall see the glory 
of God.”—M. Pressensé. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 22, 1865. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting commenced in 
this city on the 17th inst., and had not con- 
cluded at the time of our paper going to press. 
Joel Evans’ health not permitting his re-ap- 
pointment as Clerk, Joseph Scattergood was ap- 
pointed in his place, and Clarkson Shephard 
was appointed assistant clerk instead of Samuel 
Hilles, who had acted acceptably to the Meet- 
ing for many years. Some account of the pro- 
ceedings will probably be given next week. 





J. J. NEAVE.—We learn that our friend J. 
J. Neave was in Norfolk on Fourth day, last 
week, on his way from Richmond to some of 
the meetings in Eastern North Carolina. He 
was well, and expected soon to complete his 
labors. He was enabled to visit the meetings 
of North Carolina and Virginia generally, with- 
in the rebel lines, to comfort and satisfaction. 
He found the meetings had been sustained, and 
many of them had increased in the number: of 
attendants and in interest. He had held some 
interesting religious meetings among the refu- 
gees who have been living for along time in 
the woods to escape conscription. He was in 
Richmond at the time of its evacuation, attend- 
ing meeting there. 





Frienps’ Meetina 1In WAsHINGTON.—We 
have been requested to give notice that this 
Meeting has been removed to No. 458 Ninth 
Street, near the Patent Office. The hour of 
assembling is 11 o’clock, and the average at- 
tendance is about thirty. 
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Marrizp, at Friends’ Meeting House, East Fork, 
Clinton county, Obio, on the 15th of 2d month, 1865, 
Danie. Hitt, of Cincinnati, to MartHa ANN, daugh- 
ter of Stephen and Rachel B. Hussey, of New 
Vienna, Ohio. 


Ee 


Diep, on the 18th of 12th month, 1864, BrenJamin 


Rupp, aged 36 years and 26 days; a member of 


Vermilion Monthly Meeting, Illinois. 


——, in Pickering, Canada West, on the 17th of 


3d month, 1865, Joun A. Haieut, in the 85th year 
of his age; a minister nearly 50 years. He was one 
of the early settlers in this part of Canada, when it 
was a wilderness country, about the year 1805; so 
that it fell to his lot to encounter many difficulties, 
and some irying dispensations, both temporal and 
spiritual. His end was peaceful. 


—, on the 22d of 7th month, 1864, Fipersa, 
wife of A. N. Carter, aged 21 years, 4 months and 
4 days; a member of Dover Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
She bore with much patience, a lingering disease 
for nearly eighteen months, through which she gave 
evidence of conversion and regeneration. 


——, in Highland county Ohio, on the 26th of 3d 
month, 1865, Saran, wife of James Hadley, aged 
58 years lacking 4 days; a much esteemed and use- 
ful member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting. She had 
a very bumble opinion of her own attainments, and 
seldom spoke of herself, only as “an unprofitable 
servant,” esteeming others better than herself. 
During a protracted and painful illness she was 
patient and resigned, and gave abundant evidence 
that the everlasting arms were underneath. 


——, near Carthage, Ind., on the 27th of 2d mo., 
1865, Rurn Bonpy, in the 42d year of her age. 
Calmness and resignation were the clothing of her 
mind. 


—, on the 25th of 3d month, 1865, Micasan 
Binrorp, aged 82 years. Through a long life he 
Was an earnest supporter of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; careful to watch over and train his children 
(as he apprehended) in the way they should go. 
A tender parent, yet firm in the government of his 
family, not suffering parental tenderness to deter 
him trom the exercise of Christian duty. 

The above two were members of Walnut Ridge 
Monthly Meeting. 


, at Damascus, Ohio, on the 20th of 3d month, 
1865, James B. Brurr, in the 68th year of his age; 
an elder of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 
From early in life, this beloved Friend evinced an 
unwavering attachment to the principles and testi- 
monies of the Society of which he was a member; 
laboring faithfully for their maintenance. Some 
remarks which he made during bis illness, even 
when symptoms appeared favorable for his recovery, 
showed that the approach of the pale messenger 
was anticipated; and gave to those who mourn his 
Joss, a consoling evidence that, when the final sum- 
mons came, he would be prepared to enter into rest. 


ce 
FREE LABOR STORE. 


Those who prefer Free Lasor Suaars can still 
be supplied with them, at the reduced prices and 
of the very best quality for tea and coffee and pre- 
serving, where the undersigned has kept them for 
sale for more than 18 years. At present the general 
market is supplied almost wholly with slave-labor 
sugars, and it is only by special effort that those 
produced by free Jabor can be obtained. I propose 
making increased efforts to supply my customers, 
and desire the patronage of others, especially of my 
per.ontl friends, with well selected Teas, Corrazs, 








Cuocotates, Cocoa, and Spices, unadulterated, and 

will endeavor to furnish them at prices ai least as 

low as others. Gro. W. Taytor, 
N. W. Cor. 5th and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


- N.B. If I can be of any use to my distant friends, 
in making purchases for them in this city, and for- 
warding with care as heretofore, I will continue to 
do so, charging a small commission. Remittances 
with orders, will be promptly acknowledged, and 
the goods purchased and forwarded with despatch. 
@. W. 7, 


—— —- $088 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held on Second-day, 5th 
month 8ih, at 4 o’clock, P. M., at the Committee 
Room of Arch Street Meeting House. 


4th mo. 15, 1865. 2t. Puiie 0. Garrett, See’y. 
—_—__ +6 ___—_ 


IMPROVED FARMING. 


The mere raising of heavy crops does not of 
itself constitute good farming, as the expense 
and outlay incurred may be excessive, and entail 
an absolute loss. It is not an occasional heavy 
crop only, butsuch a system of management, 
as while it insures an average high scale of 
production, at the same time enriches the farmer 
by its nett profits, and also keeps up the land, 
that cao fairly claim to be called ‘‘ improved 


farming.” Neither can a mere routine system 


be so called, which, however comparatively better 
than some others, rejects all innovations, for no 
other reason than that they are innovations. 
There are also certain business principles to 
be observed, which embrace farming and all 
other pursuits, viz.: the adaptation of means to 
ends. Ashippiog merchant inthe city would 
not locate himself away from the wharf, neither 
should a farmer within a few miles of a great 
city like Philadelpbia, undertake to fatten cattle, 
and depend on raising the great staples which 
can be grown more profitably on the rich and 
cheap lands of the far West. The result of 
such errors is only to illustrate the oft-repeated 
saying, ‘that farming does not pay.” It may 
be safely said that any system of farm manage- 
ment is unprofitable, which is not the best which 
surrounding circumstances and location admit 
of; and within twenty-five miles of Philadelphia, 
no man should complain that farming does not 
pay, who neglects to plow 12 inches deep ; who 
neglects to give his land all the manure it re- 
quires to grow a full crop; who neglects to grow 
root crops and thus save his grain ; who practices 
feeding cattle and growing grain to the neglect 
of dairy and market farming ; who neglects to 
drain where draining is required ; who persist- 
ently grows ox-eye daisy, mock mullein, dock 
and thistles, which will never sell, in place of 
grass, potatoes, and small fruits, which always 
will sell ; who does not sow corn for soiling or 
for fodder ; who allows all winter and all sum- 
mera drain of liquid manure from his barn- 
yard into the nearest ditch ; who does not use 
the best labor-saving machinery, or who neglects 
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to have any work on his farm performed at the the walls of our house bare, when the cham- 
proper time; to have every thing put to its; bers should “be filled with all precious and 
proper use, and to put and have every thing | pleasant riches,” nor our arm weak for the con- 
kept in its proper place. It isa very general | flict, when we should be ready to meet every 


complaint with those who own farms and do not 
live on them, that farming is a poor business; 
but recollecting that it is a business, and making 
all proper allowance for the fact that such per- 
sons often have other business in the city, and 
that very few persons can properly attend to 
two distinct kinds of business in places some 
miles apart, and considering also that some of 
the sources of profit above redited are generally 
neglected, it is questionable, whether to say that 
farming don’t pay, may not be charging the 
farming business with more than properly be- 
longs to it.— Morris’ Rural Advertiser. 





PreruaPs it is a greater energy of Divine 
power which keeps the Christian from day to 
day, from year to year, praying, hoping, run- 
ning, believing against all hindrances,—which 
maintains him a diving martyr, than that which 
bears him up for an hour in sacrificing himself 
at the stake.— Cecil. 





I believe the yearning thought is sincerely 
laid on many of our hearts, “‘The harvest is 
great aud the laborers are few;” but then, are 
we quite satisfied with the Master’s calm re- 
sponse, “ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that He will send forth laborers into 
His harvest.” It seems to me that we live in 
days when some even of Zion’s husbandmen 
are delighting themselves in a crop which has 
“no deepness of earth” (observe the use of | 
the word “ immediately” in Mark iv. 5, 15, 
16, 17), and that this is telling upon all our 
departments of labor. Not the hosts of Israel’s 
army were to overthrow the giant, but one 
David, who had been communing with God in 
the wilderness—not the 32,000 men of war 
were to go out to fight the Midianites, but the 
300 whom the Lord himself selected at the 
water side. 

i There is too little “ preparedness” (2 Tim. 
li. 21), too little “ furnishing” (2 Tim. iii. 17), 
among us. This “ prepared unto every good 
work,”’ what does it mean? Look at the! 
“‘purge”’ which goes before and the “ flee” | 


that follows. | 


foe with the strong sword of the Spirit. 

Dear sisters, can you bear with me if I say 
one word more ! 

We hear much about discipleship, cross-bear- 
ing, following the Lord fully, sep¢ration from 
the world, &c. Did it ever occur to you that 
our crosses may probably lie in the path of our 
most natural indulgences? and further, that out- 
ward adornment is not an unusual channel for 
woman’sindulgence? Again, did it ever strike 
you that the dress of the Christian women is 
considered sufficiently important to be dwelt 
upon very distinctly in God’s Holy Scriptures 
(see 1 Tim. ii. 9; 1 Pet. iii. 3), and that not 
one article worn by the haughty daughters of 
Zion in the days of Israel’s degeneracy escaped 
the eye and the record of Israel’s God? (Isa. 
iii. 16, &c.) With regard to ourselves I will 
only say that I believe we are utterly in fault 
in this matter, and that our guilty laxity is one 
of the many means by which our great eremy 
endeavors to weaken the force of holy testimo- 
ny among the handmaids of the Lord. 

And now, dear friends, forgive me if I have 
said too much. I do it under a deep sense of 
weakness and conscious shortcoming; but we 
are banded in loving membership, to try and 
help one another, and “even those members 
which seem to be more feeble are necessary.” 

O that we may daily “ grow up into Him in 
all things which is the Head, even Christ!” 
(Eph. iv. 15).—I remain yours affectionately in 
Him.—C. Pennefather. 


For Friends’ Review. 


Here isa thought that has helped the writer ; 
perhaps it will help some of our dear young 
Friends. Try, not once, but often, constantly 
to look upon everything in this world, whether 
great or small, whether regarding our pleasures 
or sorrows, our possessions or our prospects, as 
we will probably look upon them hereafter, and 
see how differently we shall feel concerning 
them. Suppose the future, and from such stand- 
point (having seen and realized the Saviour 
whom you love—His love and worth, and the 
worthlessness of all else in comparison) think 


These are not pleasant words to flesh and} how, if you were back on earth again, you would 





blood. God’s preparing school is not general-|live and think; how you would accept such 
ly in earth’s pleasant places. It is the cold | blessings, or receive such sent afflictions, or 
and silent cavern where “the corn of wheat) view such possessions. Instead of setting our 
dies.” It is the dark and dreary night when| heart upon them, or giving up our thoughts to 
the wrestler “ halts upon his thigh.” It is the | them, how we would think most of the dear 
deep and lonely valley where the sufferer Giver—of our precious Saviour—of our efernal 
learns to say, amid strong crying and tears, | home—seeking first the Kingdom of our God 
‘Father, not as I will, but as thou wilt!” |and its advancement, sure that all else would 
Dear friends, what do we know of this? Alas! |be provided for us, and be all the sweeter, be- 
we only know that the idol of se/f is too visibly cause the Giver would go with the gift. 

enthroned among us. Let not indolence leave! Many now are looking forward eagerly tv 
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their summer plans—giving time and thought 
to them. Are we sure we think more, or as 
much, or nearly as much of our efernal home 
—of the “unspeakable gift,” and all His good- 
ness, and are we grateful as often as glad?—or, 
are we forgetting Him, (we cannot serve God 
and Mammon,) for absorbing thoughts of our 
worldly possessions, be they great or small, and 
in earthly prospects and pleasures, so fleeting 
and uncertain? Do we think of the eternal 
all-important future? of its joys and glories? 
dwell much upon that home, until it is dearer 
to us than all else, and its glorious King our 
chief joy ? 

This will not prevent a proper enjoyment of 
His good earthly gifts, only with a thankful 


as well as happy heart we will serve our King. 
Fourth mo. 8th, 1865. 


+—~+0r 

Wortny or Imiration.—We have two laws 
in Maine, which I think Massachusetts, and in- 
deed all the other States, would do well to 
adopt. The first is one enacted at the sugges- 
tion of Gov. Hubbard, in 1851. He was (and 
still is) an extensive medical practitioner in the 
State, and in the course of hisjourneyings far and 
near, driving his own beast, he realized the need 
of frequent and convenient watering places on 
the highways. By his recommendation the 
Legislature passed a law proposing that any 
person, to the acceptance of the Selectmen, who 
should set up » good tub or trough by the road- 
side, into which pure water should be con- 
stantly discharged, and make it easily accessi- 
ble to travellers, should have an abatement of 
three dollars on his taxes every year as long as 
that convenience should be maintained. The 
consequence is, now, that you cannot travel far 
on any principal road in Maine, where you will 
not see a flowing fountain of pure water at which 
horses and cattle can refresh themselves ; and 
for the most part, also, you will see a tin dipper 
hanging from the penstock, by means of which 
the human traveller may partake of Adam’s 
ale Another provision of law in Maine, en- 
titled to imitation, is this: Any persons in the 
rural towns who will set out and properly pro- 
tect rows of shade trees on the lines of the road, 
are rewarded by an abatement on their taxes. 
In many towns, therefore, you will now see the 
highways ornamented and shaded by growing 
sugar-maples, elm, linden, and other deciduous 
trees, and in many instances, the effect is much 
set off by the intermingling of evergreen trees, 
such as hemlocks, firs, spruce, cedars and pines. 
Such ornaments are not only a luxury to tra- 
vellers in warm weather, but they enhance the 


value of the contiguous farms.— Cor. Spring- 
field Repub. . 


THE PETROLEUM TRADE. 
ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. 

In the year 1853, George H. Bissell, of New 
York, had his attention called to an oily fluid 
which had been discovered by some workmen 
while sinking a well for the purpose of obtain- 
ing water, on a small farm near what is now 
known as Oil Cre:k, in Venango county, Pean- 
sylvania. Mr. Bissell forwarded a sample of 
the fluid to the late Professor Silliman, who re- 
ported that it would undoubtedly prove valu- 
able for lubricating, and possibly for illuminat- 
ing purposes. ; 

Mr Bisseli then purchased the farm on which 
the oil had been discovered, and in 1858 sunk 
the first oil well. The product was limited in 
quantity, and was not easily disposed of, for 
the process of refining was not well u-.derstood, 
and the oil had a most penetrating and un- 
pleasant odor. Gradually, however, it came 
iuto use, the remarkably low price at which it 
could be sold exercising a powerful influence 
in its favor. In 1860 the sinking of oil wells 
began as a.regular business. Hundreds were 
made, and during the succeeding year and 
1862 the yield of oil was larger than at the pre- 
sent time. 

It is estimated that in 1862 the Pennsylvania 
wells produced from ten to twelve thousand 
barrels of oil per day. The receipts at Phila- 
delphia in 1863 were: of crude oil, four hun- 
dred thousand barrels; of refined, about two 
hun¢red thousand. Last yearthe receipts were : 
of crude, two hundred thousand barrels; of re- 
fined, two hundred and twenty-one thousand—a 
falling off of one hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand barrels. 

This falling off is supposed to be due not so 
much to the exhaustion of the deposits of oil, 
as tothe escape of the gas which forced it to 
the surface. Many of the wells which former- 
ly ejected their contents with considerable force 
above the surface of the ground, now nearly all 
require the aid of pumps. The depth of the 
wells varies from fifty to one thousand feet; 
and the cost of sinking, from a few hundred 
to five or six thousand dollars. 

The number of wells now in operation can- 
not be stated with any degree of accuracy. 
Many of them are intermitting; others are 
very uncertain as to the amount they produce, 
and hundreds become entirely exhausted. Dur- 
ing the past year a large number of companies 
were formed for the purpose of working the 
wells more advantageously than could be done 
by private individuals. There are at this time 
at least three hundred of these companies in 
existence, and the capital supposed to be in- 
vested in them amounts to the enormous sum of 
three hundred and fifty-six millions of dollars. 
Many of these companies are sound, dividend- 
paying oves; but it is singular that although 
we have two Petroleum Exchanges in this city, 
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Ir is the sickness of the soul, and not the 


heaviness of the cross, which makes it hard to 
bear. 
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the stocks of only a few of them are regularly 
dealt in. 

The region in which oil is found is com- 
preerey worthless for agricultural purposes. 

n 1859 land could be bought for a few collars 
ean acre. Now it readily commands thousands. 
One farm, which sold for $150,000 at the com- 
mencement of the oil speculation, is now declar- 
ed to be worth $4,000,000. lt is estimated 
that the whole oil territory of Pennsylvania 
might have been purchased a few years ago for 
$700,000. Now it is held to be worth more 
than $250,000,000. Vast fortunes have been 
made and much money lost; many persons who 
a few years ago were without means, have be- 
come very rich through this speculation. 

Of the various theories of the production of 
petroleum offered by our savans, none are entire- 
ly satisfactory. Some persons suppose that it 
is produced by the decomposition of coal ; others 
believe that the decay of woody fibre will, 
under certain circumstances, generate the oil ; 
and there are still others who suppose that 
animal matter is the source of the supply. 

It is well known that animal matter, if ex- 
posed to moisture and kept from the air fora 
series of years, becomes converted into a fatty 
substance known as adipocere, which will burn 
with a brilliant flame. But the supporters of the 
theory offer no solution of the question as to 
where was derived the amount of animal matter 
necessary to form the vast deposits of petroleum. 
All that is really known is that the oil is found 
in what are termed the sandstone regions. It 
is only where the surface is underlaid by a 
thick bed of this stone that petroleum is dis- 
covered in any quantity, and the wells never 
flow freely until the sandstone is reached. In 
the United States the sandstone region, accord- 
ing to Humboldt, extends over two hundred 
thousand square miles. 

This large area would appear sufficient to 
yield petroleum forall time. On the other hand 


fears are entertained that the great limit of 


supply from the region so far developed has al- 
ready been reached. In Canada the oil has 
been found in limited quantities. On the shores 
of the Caspian Sea, deposits of petroleum wore 
discovered many years ago, before its value was 
understood. The great oil lake of Trinidad is 
a to be capable of yielding millions of 
gallons every year. The oil wells of Burmah, it 
is estimated, have been yielding 800,000 barrels 
annually for at Jeast one hundred years. Oil 
wells also exist in Persia, and it is said that 
they have lately been discovered near the Sea 
of Azof, while on the Island of Samos they ex- 
isted five hundred years before the Christian 
era. The United States, however, constitute 
the great oil-producing country. Petroleum 
has been discovered in nearly all the loyal States, 


not excepting California, and new sources of 


supply are daily found. 
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During the year 1864 the total exports of pe- 


troleum from the United States were 31,643,- 


196 gallons. More than two-thirds of this 


amount was shipped from New York. Phila- 
delphia sent off 7,616,972 gallons, and Boston 
1,726,703. 
28,162,191 gallons; in 1862, to 10,887,701; 
and in 1861 to only 1,194,682. Of the 31,643,- 


In 1863 the exports amounted to 


196 gallons exported last year, 8,676,000 went 


to Great Britain; to Antwerp, 5,588,766 gal- 
lons were shipped; Marseilles received 3,000,- 
000 gallons; Havre about the same quantity ; 


Bremen a little over 1,000,000 of gallons ; Ham- 


burg, 1,360,710; Rotterdam, 852,212; South 


America, 915,540 ; Spain, 332,331 ; Cuba, 543,- 


516; Italy, 903,917; Cronstadt, 608,197 ; 


Mexico, 112.986; Portugal, 184,669; Trieste, 
165,176 ; Australia, 772,862 ; British Provinces 


246,000; British west Indies, 166,000. 


These are our largest customers ; but Africa, 
Hayti, the Canary Islands, Egypt, Minatitlan, 


Sicily, the Sandwich Islands, Zanzibar and New 
Zealand take no inconsiderable quantities in the 
course of the year, and the oil is constantly 
finding its way to new places. 


In the United States petroleum has almost 


entirely displaced all other oils for illuminating 
purposes. 
compete with itin illuminating power, and it 
can be sold at a price far lowerthan either. It 
is estimated that even at one dollar a gallon, 
retail, it would still be the most economical il- 
lumivator known. Its only rival, coal gas, is more 
costly, but at the sanie time more convenient, 
and it will probably long retain the favor of the 
public. 


Naphtha and burning fluid cannot 


It must not be forgotten, however, that 
a very fine gas is now manufactured from crude 
petroleum, the illuminating power of which far 
exceeds that of coa! gas, while its cost is much 
less. 

The consumption of petroleum in the United 
States is constantly increasing as new uses are 
found for it. It has already been successfully 
used for cooking purposes, and it is thought 
that it may come into competition with coal as 
a means of generating steam economically. 

The crude oil is of a greenish black color, and 
of decidedly unpleasant smell and taste. It is 
too thick to burn in the ordinary lamps, al- 
though highly combustible. The ordinary 
method of refining is by distillation; but within 
a few weeks past a-new system, involving a 
chemical process, has been introduced; and 
this method is claimed to be both the safest, 
quickest and most economical. 

Since the occurrence of the late awful calam- 
ity in Philadelphia, alarm has been felt in this 
city by persons who are aware of the inflamma- 
ble nature of the oil, and of the fact that there 
ure large quantities in store here. One ware- 
housiag company is reported to have had 
seventy thousand barrels in store at one time. 
Now, however, so far as is known, not more 
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than twenty-six thousand barrels are in store, 
except for retail, in New York, the stock on 
hand being smaller than last year. 

The storage yards and warehouses are gener- 
ally situated near the water, so that in the event 
of a fire much of the oil would run into the 
river; but as it will continue to burn on the 
surface of the water, the shipping would be 
likely to take fire. 

Crude oil is the most inflammable, and even 
at a temperature of fifty degrees will ignite eas- 
ily and rapidly. The refined oil, if pure, will 
not as a general thing ignite at a lower temper. 
ature tlan one hundred degrees. A lighted 
match may with perfect safety be thrown intoa 
tub full of pure refined oil, provided the tem- 
perature is under ninety-five degrees. Instru- 
ments termed pyrometers have been constructed 
for the purpose of testing the inflammability of 
the oil, but those who know the secrets of the 
trade say that by a little skilful manipulation 
the oil can be made to appear safe when it is 
not actually so. The great danger to be appre- 
hended is from the refineries and from adulter- 
ated oil. The refineries are, with one excep- 
tion, without the city limits. The adulterated 
oil is exceedingly inflammable, and its use 
should be prohibited. The purchaser may 
generally avoid its use by dealing only with 
respectable merchants —WN. Y. Ave. Post. 





A REMINISCENCE OF MY PRISON LIFE. 
BY MANUEL MATAMOROS, * 

In the first months of the third year of my 
imprisonment my health was much enfeebled. 
I was often scarcely able to take a few steps in 
my chamber. This exercise had now become 
impossible. I felt, and my friends agreed with 
me, that the time of my earthly removal was not 
far off, and [ rejoiced in the hope that I would 
be in the presence of my Saviour. The gov- 
ernor of the prison, impressed, without doubt, 
with the seriousness of my illness, offered me, 
in the name of his chief, the choice of a man 
among the prisoners who might perform for me 
the duties of a servant. 

I accepted the proposal. “Very well,” he 
said, ‘“‘and whom will you have ?” 

‘“* Send me,” I answered, “ the worst criminal 
of all.” 

There was in the prison a young man of 
twenty eight, against whom there had been a 
number of charges, for only two of which he 
had been condemned to thirty-five years of 
penal servitude. He had been a chief of 
brigands. He was man of savage energy and 
of intrepid courage, who had many a time fought 
with the police agents sent to capture him, and 
im every such combat forced them to retreat. 
Such he had been, and was still even in prison. 


* Translated from a little pamphlet, published for 
the benefit of Spanish Evangelisticywork. 


Everyone suspected him—his fellow-prisoners, 
who had often felt the effects of his bru‘al force, 
as well as the jailers. Such was the man given 
to me for my servant. The governor was evi- 
dently well pleased to see him separated from 
the others. Though such was the case, I re- 
ceived him with joy, and felt myself moved 
with much compassion for him when I knew 
his history as it was told me by the jailer. On 
his part, he undertook the service with pleas- 
ure, for near me his position was much im- 
proved in every respect. He enjoyed more lib- 
erty, and he had the privilege of receiving his 
old father from time to time in my cell ; he had 
been before permitted to see him only at a dis- 
tance, and in presence of the jailers. By de- 
grees the respect which the unfortunate man 
had for me changed into a lively affection. Of- 
ten he said to my mother, ‘“‘ Ah! madam, if the 
shutting up of the jailers in this dungeon would 
have set your son at liberty, I would have done 
it long ago, as I easily could.” And I amsure 
he would have tried it, dangerous as it was, if [ 
had not turned him from it When I knew 
better his character and his thoughts, I was con- 
vinced that, notwithstanding his depraved and 
criminal life, he had still a heart susceptible of. 
noble and generous sentiment. One day he said, 
“Tf I had not met with vile friends, I would 
never have taken to robbery; but, pushed on 
by some cowardly fellows who did not dare to 
try it themselves alone, and once drawn into it 
in this way, robbery soon became a habit of my 
life. But,” added he, with look of satisfaction, 
“[ never took anything from the poor, and [ 
never, either with my gun or my poignard, 
drew a drop of blood. I was a brigand without 
doubt, but a brigand who could boast of being 
always honorable.” . . . Poor unfortunate! 

Certain details of his history were unknown 
to anybody. I was the only person to whom 
he communicated them; for, had they been 
known, he certainly would not have escaped 
capital punishment. Thus I arrived by degrees 
at a know'edge of his deeper feelings. 

One day, at the moment when | was begin- 
ning my morning worship, he was preparing to 
quit my cell. I induced him ‘to remain, and 
he sat down beside me. I opened the Bible at 
the third chapter of St. John’s Gospel. During 
the reading of it his face brightened up with a 
happiness that increased every moment. When 
[ came to the 16th, 17th, and 18th verses, 
which I read slowly and with emphasis, a deep 
emotion seemed to agitate him. I seized my 
opportunity, and read further the eighth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans. We fell upon 
our knees, and it was given me to pray with 
much fervor and confidence for the man who 
had already inspired me with so much affection. 
When we rose the tears were pouring down my 
companion’s face. I know not if, in my whole 
life, I have ever had a happier moment than 
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this in which I saw this soul entering on the 
path of life eternal. I left him under this 
sweet impression, and later I asked him only, 
“ What he thought of this that we had read 
together—this that God had spoken to us?” 

“Ah! Don Manuel,” he answered, “if I 
had known how to read, I would have learned 
to understand all these things, and I would 
never have been a criminal. It is very beauti- 
ful. I never shall forget it. Ah! if I only 
knew how to read, I would not be so unfor- 
tunate.” 

“ Well, do you wish me to teach you? Do 
you want to begin now?” I asked. : 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, with an expression of 
the most lively joy, and with that energy which 
characterized him, “Oh, yes ... you are 
truly a fatherto me . . . Oh, may God reward 

ou !” 
me Very well,” I said, “ your application will 
test the sincerity of your desire.”’ 

I gave him money to buy a primer, and the 
same day he had his book in his pocket. We 
began at once; and from that momeut he took 
every opportunity of advancing in this study, 
taking advantage of the help of those prisoners 
who knew how to read. He employed in this 
way the most of the day. 

His progress was rapid, and at the end of a 
month and a half he read tolerably. 

He continued to listen to the reading of the 
Word of God every morning. He assisted with 
a clearly indicated joy in many of the religious 
and brotherly meetiogs which took place in my 
prison duiing my captivity. His peace gradu- 
ally became mcst complete. 

He troubled himself no more about devising 
means of escape, for he was in a state of entire 
submission to the will of God. 

Our relations became more fraternal and 


Christian ; I felt myself happy in the society of 


this man. His love extended also to all the 
other prisoners ; he spoke of them all with deep 
interest ; he knew their wants, and his greatest 
pleasure was to give them some relief. : 

Often I saw him reading with bis companions 
portions of the New Testament. He distributed 
also the tracts which I had in my possession ; 
and I am sure that his prudent and firm con- 
duct at this time did much good. 

I was rigorously prevented from speaking 


with the other prisoners; but he felt himself 


happy when he could act as a means of com- 
munication between them and me, bringing to 
them a word of consolation or some religious 
book, which he would hand to them, saying, 
“Take this ; see what Don Manuel has sent you 
in the name of the Lord !” 

Thus he made, every day, progress in the 
way of life eternal. The increasing peace which 
his soul enjoyed was written upon his counte- 
nance. 


One day I received a visit from W. Greene, 


cause Jesus is my intercessor. 
shall go to the galleys tranquil and happy ; for I 
am assured of the salvation that Jesus bas pur- 
chased for me, and I rejoice that He has called 
me to quit this wretched career.” 
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an English Christian, who has long taken a 
deep interest in Spain ; one of the most zealous 
friends of us Spanish prisoners, who came into 
my cell to offer me the consolations of his 
brotherly affection. During the day he passed 
with me, he noticed the bearing of my servant, 
whose life, with the recent circumstances, I re- 
counted to him. Struck with my story, Mr. 
Greene asked him— 

“« How can you bear the idea of passing thirty- 


five years in the galleys?” 


“ Oh, sir!” my poor friend answered, “ what 
is thirty-five years in the galleys to a man who 


had been condemned to an eternity of misery? 
Before I knew Don Manuel, I only thought of 
planning my escape, even though it had cost 
the sacrifice of life. 
everything is now changed ; I know that Jesus 
Christ came to save sinners ; that by his merits 
my sins are all pardoned; that my past life can 


I was in despair; but 


never be a means of condemnation to me, be- 
Therefore I 


It is impossible to express the joy and emotion 


of my dear friend, Mr. Greene, while listening 


tohim. He did not cease to take a lively in- 
terest in him, and to recommend him to God in 
his prayers. 

The moment finally arrived when my poor 
companion was obliged to leave the prison for 
the galleys. He shed abundant tears on parting 
with me. He was, however, able to say—“ I 
regret much leaving you; but let us be con- 
soled with the thought that Jesus does not for- 
sake us, and that the love of God to us is un- 
changeable. We shall meet again in his pres- 
ence ; is it not so?” 

“ Yes,”’ I answered him, “ let us be faithful 
unto death, and we shall wear the crown of 
life.”’ 

Here is a friend whom the Lord gave me in 
my confinement—one of the consolations that 
He vouchsafed me. The remembrance of this 
man, who was only a vile criminal when he en- 
tered my prison, is now to we dear and precious, 
Ob! how touching this manifestation of the 
great love of God towards sinners! Of every 
soul where there still exists the dominion of sin, 
it can make a temple of the Holy Ghost; and 
the criminal, even the most degraded, can thus 
be transformed int» the image of our Divine 
Saviour. ; 

“Come unto me,” says the Lord, “all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Iam meek and lowly in heart.” Ob! 
yes, let us go to Him, just as we are, with the 
desire of reaching the measure of the perfect 
stature of Christ.— Christian Work. 


He that will not hear cannot judge.— Penn. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrton IntELLIicENcE.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 6th inst. 


Great Brirain.—The revenue returns for the 
financial year ending with the 3lst ult. show a net! 
increxse of over £104,000 in the year. Notwith-| 
standing great reduction in taxation, the revenue 
exceeds, by nearly half a million sterling, the esti- | 

The Bank of England, on the 30th ult. reduced its | 
rate of discount to four per cent. The usual circular | 
of the Barings at the end of the mouth says that a 
large business had been done iu U. 8. 5-20 bonds, the 
demand being chiefly from the continent, and prices 
after having advanced and then receded during the 
week, again advanced, on the receipt of later intel- | 
ligence from America, to 58. The “ Confederate” 
loan, which a few weeks previously was quoted at 
57, fell, during a few days, before the end of the 
montb, from 37 to 33. 

Strenuous efforts had been made to terminate the 
difficulties in the iron trade, but unsuccessfully. 


promised to present their views on the question of 
the Duchies at that time. 


Prussia.—In the military committee of the Cham 
ber of Deputies an amendment was introduced with 
the object of effecting a reconciliation between that 
body aad the government, proposing @ maximum 
strength for the army of 180,000 men, which was re- 


jected by 11 to 8. The committee also rejected the 
mates of W. E. Gladstone. lf 


eneral military and navy estimates, thus refusing 
the entire military and naval proposals of the gov- 
ernment. 


Sourm America.—Advices received via England 
announce that Montevideo had surrendered, and 
was occupied by the Brazilian forces. A revolution 
is said to be in progress in the southern part of 
Peru. A change has been effected in the State gov- 


erument of Panama, by force and the expulsion of 


the late Governor, but with little or no blooodshed. 

Domestic.—A proclamation was issued by the 
President on the 11th, stating that for some time 
past United States war vessels have been refused, 
in certain foreign ports, privileges and immunities 


The masters and workmen held a conference on the | to which they were entitled by treaty, public law or 


29th uit. 


The masters proposed that the men should | the comity of nations, while the vessels of those 


resume work at the wages offered, and the differences | countries have evjoyed such privileges in ports of 


should then be submitted to arbitration. The work- 
men would not consent to this, and the meeting | 
proved abortive. 
Richard Cobden, M. P., the eminent reformer, died 
on the 2d inst. in his 6lst year. In the House of 
Commons, on the following day, fitting tributes to | 
his character and public services were paid by Lord 
Palmerston, B. D'Israeli and John Bright. 


France.—The government has instituted a judicial 
inquiry at L’Orient into the conduct of certain per- 
sons accused of attempting to disturb the peace by 
asking and obtaining the armament of the rebel ram | 
“ Stonewall,’” mentioned last week as having been | 
in a Spanish port 

It is expected that the government will send one 
or two steainers to accompany the two that are to 
be sent by the British goverument with the Great 
Eastern at the time of laying the Atlautic cable. 

Spain.—In the Cortes, the bill for the abandon- 
ment of St. Domingo had been adopted by a vote of | 
153 to 68. Marshal Narvaez, the Prime Minister, | 
declared that Spain respected her proper se 

' 





but that it was necessary to adupt » conciliatory 
pulicy. 

Poxtuaat,—The rebel ram “ Stonewall,” after its 
escape from Ferrol, Spain, appears to bave sought 
refuge in the harbor of Lisbuu, as it is stated that 
the Portuguese authorities ordered it to leave the 
portin 24 hours, and manned the forts of the harbor 
The U. S. vessels Niagara and Sacramento arrived 
on the 28th ult., soon after it had sailed, and were 
forbidden by the authorities to depart for 24 hours. 
On their making a movement, supposed to be an at- 
tempt to sail before the expiratiun of the time, but 
subsequeutly stated by their commanders to be only 
intended for a shifting of their anchorage, they were 
fired on from one of the forts, by which one man was | 
killed ou the Niagara. Toe American Minister to 
Lisbon demanded satisfaction for this act, and 
asked that the commander of the fort should be dis- 
missed. The latter request was promptly acceded 
to by the Portuguese government. 

Austaia.—A conference had taken place between 
the Minister of State and the majority of the lower 
House of the Reichsrath, in which the former de- 
clined to make any furtber reduction in the budget. 

Germany.—The German Dict had resolved to dis- 
cuss the claims of the Prince of Augustenbarg to the 
Duchies on the 6th inst. The Austrian Ministry 


the United Siates; a state of thiogs which bad not 
been forcibly resisted, although protested against, 
by the United States; and that in the view of the 
United States, no condition any longer exists which 
can be claimed to justify the denial to them of cns- 
tomary naval rights. The proclamation therefore 
makes known that if such refusal of said privileges 
sball continue, after a reasonable time has elapsed 
for this proclamation to reach any such country, 
then and thenceforth the same privileges shall be re- 
fused the war vessels of that country in the ports of 
the United States, and this refusal shall continue 
uutil the war vessels of the United States shall have 
been placed upon an entire equality in those ports 
with those of other nations. 

A fearful crime bas literally thrown the nation 
into mourniog. Early on the morning of the 15th 
inst., the appalling intelligence spread over the 
country, wherever teleg aphic communicution existe, 
that about 10 o’clock the previous evening, the 
bouored and beloved President of the United States, 
while seated with his wife and two friends in a 
private box of oue of the theatres in Washington, 
was shot by a man who had stealthily approached 
bebind him; the pistol ball entering the bark part 
of the head and lodging in the brain. He was 
speedily removed to a neighboring house, where he 
expired about 20 minutes after 7 o’clock the next 
morning, having given no indication of coascious- 
ness afier receiving the wound. The assassin, 
breaking away from the President’s only male com- 
paniou, who attempted to seize him, and whom he 
wouoded with a large knife or dagger, leaped upon the 
stage, brandishing bis knife, and shouting,'‘Sic semper 
tyrunnis,” and before those present were aware of 
the crime commitied, he escaped by a back door, 
mounted a fleet horse which he had provided, and 
fled. At about toe same hour, another person 
gained entrance, under pretence of being @ mes- 
senger from the physician, to the dwelling of 
Secretary Seward, who was confined to his bed, 
suffering from injuries received by being thrown 
from his carriage a few days before, by which his right 
arm and jaw were fractured. The Secretary’s son, 
Frederick W. Seward, Assistant Secretary of State, 
a nephew and another friend, who attempted to pre- 
vent the stranger from entering the sick chamber, 
were all attacked by him and wounded, the first- 
named being badly cut over the head, and then 
felled by a blow from a club or some other weapon, 
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which fractured the skull. The intended assassin 
then rushed to the Secretary’s bed and inflicted 
several stabs on his face and neck, also wounding 
severely @ male nurse who was in attendance, and 
who had attempted to seize him and prevent the 
attack, and after a desperate scuffle, escaped from 
the house before further assistance arrived, and 
rode off in the same manner as the murderer of the 
President. Information of these shocking oceur- 
rences being soon communicated to the Secretary of 
War and other officials, military guards were posted 
on all the roads leading from the city, and every 
effort used to find and arrest the perpetrators, but 
so far as was known, up to the 20th, the murderer 
of the President had eluded pursuit. A man has 
been arrested who is believed to be the assuilant of 
the Secretary. Nothwithstanding the dangerous 
character of Secretary Seward’s injuries, and his 
previous unfavorable condifion, he had improved, 
and at the time of our going to press, hopes were 
entertained of his recovery. F. W. Seward re- 
mained unconscious until the 17th, when the opera- 
tion of “‘trepanning” having been performed, -he 
regained consciousness: but bis condition continued 
critical, though it was hoped that he might recover. 
From many concurrent circumstances, the Presi- 
dent’s murderer is believed to be a man named 
J. W. Booth, a native of Maryland, formerly an ac- 
tor, and known as an open sympathizer with the re- 
bellion. Many reports are current, the correct- 
ness of which cannot yet be ascertained, and a belief 
exists in some quarters that the lives of other mem- 
bers of the administration were also involved in 
this conspiracy, but that by some means it failed 
of fall accomplishment. 


Andrew Johnson, Vice President, was inducted 
into office as President a few hours afier President 
Lincoln’s death,the oath of office being administered 
by Chief Justice Chase in the presence of some of 
the Cabinet and a few members of Congress. Ina 
brief address. he expressed his purpose to give his 
best energies to the performance of the duties un- 
expectedly devolving upon him, saying that the 
policy to be pursued must be left for development 
as the administration progresses, but referring to his 
past course as a guarantee of the principles on 
which it will be conducted, and expressing a 
trust that the government, passing through its 
present trials, will be established upon principles 
consonant with popular rights, more firmly than 
heretofore. He has requested the present Secre- 
taries of the: Departments to retain their positions, 
and has appointed William Hunter, late Chief Clerk | 
of the State Department, as Acting Secretary of 
State, during the disability of W. H. Seward and| 
his son. The funeral ceremonies were fixed to take 
place at noon on the 19th, after which the remains 
were to be taken for interment to the President’s | 
former home at Springfield, Illinois. The general 
manifestation of grief and horror at this event, has 
been probably without precedent. In all the cities, 
business was generally suspended on the receipt of 
the intelligence, and the usual outward symbols of 
mourning were profusely displayed, while the de- 
meanor of the people showed the -feeling to be 
genuine. In the neightoring British provinces, 
also, the event was appropriately noticed. The 
Parliament of Nova Scotia adjourned, and the 
Governor postponed the usual ceremonial of giving 
his assent to bills passed, which had bees assigned ' 
for that day, while public manifestations of similar 
feelings were made in other leading cities. 

A supplementary proclamation was issued by the 
President on the 11th, excepting Key West, Florida, 
from the list of ports not open to commerce, it hav- 
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ing been inadvertently included among those closed 
by the previous proclamation of the same day, and 
declaring it still open to foreign and domestic com- 
merce, on the same conditions by which that com- 
merce has heretofore been governed. 


Miuitary Arrairs—The Secretary of War is- 
sued on the 13th inst. a notice that after mature 
consideration and consultation with Lieut.-General 
Grant, it had been decided to stop all drafting and 
recruiting in the loyal States ; to curtail purchases 
for military supplies, and reduce military expenses 
generally ; to muster out all superfluous officers; 
and to remove all military restrictions on trade, as 
far as compatible with the interests of the service. 
Gen. Grant has also revoked his order of the 10th 
ult. which suspended trade operations in Virginia, 
except the Eastern Shore; and in North and South 
Carolina and Georgia. 


Lynchburg, Virginia, surrendered on the 11th to 
a scouting party of U. S. troops. Gen. Grant di- 
rected a brigade of cavalry to oceupy the town, and 
take care of the public property. 


Gen. Thomas forwarded from Nashville on the 11th 
inst. a dispatch received by him from Huntsville, 
Ala., announcing that men who had arrived there 
from Selma, Ala., reported that place to have been 
captured on the 2d by the forces of Gen. Wilson, 
who some time since left the banks of the Mississippi 
with a cavalry force, which was at the time supposed 
to be intended to act against Mobile, or some other 
point insouthern Alabama. Selma was said to have 
been defended by the forces of Gen. Forrest, who 
were all captured. The same persons reported ‘the 
capture of Montgomery, Ala. Gen. Thomas’ dispatch 
said that he was inclined to believe these acconnts, 
although he had no direct report from Gen. Wilson. 
Nothing later has yet been received. 

On the 2d inst. Gen. Steele’s column ‘from Pensa- 
cola, effected a junction with the forces of General 
Canby, who were besieging Spanish Fort, near Mo- 
bile. A heavy fire was opened on the fort from the 
entire investing line, on the 4th, Official dispatches 
from Gen. Canby, of the 9th, report the capture of 
Spanish Fort and its dependeucies the previous 
night, with over 550 prisoners and 30 guns, most of 
the garrison escaping by water; and the capture-on 
the 9th of the fortification’ at Blakely, with 2,400 
prisoners and 20 guns. The Secretary of War any 
nounced on the 18th that he had official information 
of the occupation of Mobile on the 12th, by General 
Canby’s forces, but no particnlars. Private reports 
represent the garrison as haviug escaped up the 
river. 

Gen. Sherman’s army moved from Goldsboro’ on 
the 10th. It is reported from Washington that the 
government has received information from General 
Sherman that he was in communication with the 
rebel Gen. Johnston, with a view to the surrender 
of the latter. The locality is not stated. It is said 
that he designed offering the sume terms as those 
granted to General Lee. Raleigh, it is reported from 
another quarter, was captured om the 13th with little 
fighting, and Sherman’s army moved on afier John- 
ston, who continued to retreat. 


An official report from Gen. Stoneman announces 
the capture of Salisbury, N. C., on the 12th inst. 
with 14 pieces of artillery and 1364 prisoners. The 
East Tenvessee and Virginia R. R. bad previously 
been destroyed at different points, one detachment 
going within four miles of Lynchburg. Wytheville 
had also been captured, and immense quantities of 
military supplies at that and other places were de- 
stroyed, as were the bridges on the railroad from 


‘ Danville to Greensboro’ and the Yadkin river. 
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